CHAPTER II
THE   CRAFTSMAN
IT is impossible to divide up the life of any man into watertight compartments: still, it is not far from the rough truth to regard the period of Morris's life between ,JL85£jin^                            ages of twenty-two and thirty-onej_asjnainly marked Jaythejgractice of the crafts of the hand. As we have seen, he had become the pupil of Street, the architect, and from this basis the smaller allied crafts soon sprouted. " In his spare time, besides the poems and stories which he went on pouring forth, Morris was beginning to practise more than one handicraft—clay modelling, carving in wood and stone and illuminating," writes Mr. Mackail, of the year 1856.
Indeed, the profession of architecture, pure and simple, was soon put on one side. After the removal to London, Morris and Burne-Jones came under the strong influence of Rossetti, who drew them away to his own loved art of painting. At first he tried the double life of being Street's pupil during the day and working at a figure school during the evening; but soon, to his dear mother's horror, he had changed his mind once more and resigned his office work.
The situation is best summed up in a letter written
10he rest of his pupils put together —such was the fury of his attack. It is a typical record.thern France; which he repeated thestry or on parchment or in words) with many flowers and histories.
